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SUGGESTIONS ABOUT COMMUNITY STUDIES 
By Winifred L. Davis 


These “studies” are simply outlined 
without going into the details, the leads 
and possibilities of which even a brief 
consideration suggests. A community 
study may be along all or any one of the 
closely related and also distinct lines, 
such as that of (1) a community’s geo- 
graphical distribution; (2) historical and 
social backgrounds; (3) population char- 
acteristics and population changes. 

The first one is too familiar for discus- 
sion. Topography, a bridge or railroad, 
industries, as well as nationality and 
race often divide a community physically 
and socially. The library’s application 
file, a street directory and city map will 
show the scattered and remote neighbor- 
hoods, and those who make no use of 
the library. The “findings” create the 
librarian’s problem on which to work; 
the answer is the provision of ways and 
means to extend the library’s kingdom. 
It takes on the nature of an adventure! 


The library’s relation to the historical 
factors is of two kinds. In one case the 
library becomes the center of all avail- 
able local historical material. This too 
needs only a passing comment. Record 
from time to time has been made in the 
Bulletin of the activity of librarians and 
trustees in assembling this material and 
arranging it for the convenience of those 
who wish to consult it. This augurs 
well for the continuity of interest in fu- 
ture generations and for the preserva- 
tion of valuable source material for his- 
torical research. 

The second historical factor really 
grows out of the first in that a knowl- 
edge of the historical and social back- 
grounds is necessary on the part of the 
librarian if present conditions are to be 
understood. One community is by no 
means like another. Factors have en- 
tered generations back which have 
helped make the pattern. The liberaliz- 
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ing ideas of the ‘’48-ers” are still felt in 
communities where they settled. It is 
not surprising to find that book selection 
in the library of such a place meets the 
demands of an intelligent and liberal- 
minded group. Or, the librarian dealing 
with a less progressive element in this 
same community has the cooperation of 
the other. Oftentimes the extreme con- 
servative element may be traced back to 
beginnings. 

Studying the history of a community 
will often disclose the reason for the 
problem and a more effective handling 
of it is likely to grow out of this knowl- 
edge. 

The study of population characteris- 
tics should in a measure help the admin- 
istrator to decide upon a new emphasis 
or a policy. As an illustration take the 
rural village or small city in a rural 
area. Census studies show trends and 
directions so that such a community is 
generally typical, modified of course 
when other recognized factors enter. 

Such a community under consideration 
is generally made up of older people, 
those who have retired from farming; 
others who have brought their families 
into town for school and other advan- 
tages. The young aggressive adults 
from 18 to 30 years of age are not prom- 
inent in the population. Children of 
school age, people approaching middle 
age and on through late years make up 
the majority. The likelihood is a cer- 
tain conservatism which may be leavened 
by a program of adult education and by 
a large emphasis on books for children. 

Another study is that of changes in 
population. These sometimes happen 
easily within two or three generations. 
The description of one instance may il- 
lustrate. There are three distinct 
groups in this community. Members of 
the old families 50 or 60 years ago es- 
tablished the city’s business and indus- 
tries. A group of foreigners, first from 
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the farms where they had settled, made 
this small city their trading center; later 
they came to live here. At first insig- 
nificant, by the third generation they are 
prominent in business and are in posi- 
tions on boards and councils. 

In recent years a new group has come 
in as a result of the establishment of a 
research laboratory here. Technicians, 
experts, clerks of varying grade, with 
their families, make up this new group. 
They have not yet become a conscious 
part of the community. Their social life 
is largely provided by the company. 

The public library was established by 
the first families, and within or near 
their residential district. Not to adapt 
or adjust the administration to these 
other two elements in the population, not 
to project a program which will include 
them is to lose an opportunity of an ex- 
panding service and is to menace the fu- 
ture existence of the library. Those to 
whom will fall the decision about its sup- 
port, will not be sufficiently familiar with 
its purpose to provide what is adequate. 

The economic conditions have brought 
another temporary change in many a li- 
brary’s clientele. It has been the return 
of university young people, or of those 
just out of college with no prospects of 
a remunerative position. How one li- 
brarian, becoming conscious of these 
young people at large fitted a library 
service to them is described by Miss 
Clara Lindsley in the Library Bulletin, 
Feb. ’33, p. 35, “A Little Experiment in 
Adult Education.” 

In brief, each community has a basic 
pattern. Changing and modified, it is 
never finished. And what it is to be- 
come will depend somewhat upon the 
ability of all social workers to under- 
stand the trends and directions and to 
make their institutions fit in to a pro- 
gram which has the “long view,” includ- 
ing the past and the present as well as 
the future, 


———————— 
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LIBRARY MEETINGS AND AN ANNIVERSARY 


During the month of May there were 
four district library meetings and one 
anniversary celebration in the state. 
The accounts which follow in some cases 
have been taken from the local press, or 
from the notes of the presiding secre- 
tary. 

These library meetings in smaller 
groups have been so successfully carried 
out this spring that it is hoped that 
throughout the state they will become a 
regular feature. They not only make 
all library workers conscious of being a 
part of a large program, but they also 
give opportunity for expression, for con- 
tributions, and to say nothing of the im- 
portance of becoming better acquainted. 

Fox Lake. Decorations of plants and 
spring flowers gave the rooms an attrac- 
tive appearance when guests began to 
arrive about 10 o’c!ock; Miss Susan Ken- 
nedy was in charge of the register and 
members of the library board assisted at 
receiving. Mr. G. F. Roberts, president 
of the local board welcomed the visitors 
at the opening of the session, at which 
Miss Mary Ella Collins, librarian pre- 
sided. 

Miss Helen M. Deffner, Columbus li- 
brarian, opened the discussion on neces- 
sity of a definite goal in library work, 
within a limited time, and Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine of the Library School 
continued the topic, quoting from old is- 
sues of the A.L.A. Bulletin and Bell- 
amy’s Looking Backward as evidence 
that most of the present achievements 
had been planned or dreamed by some- 
one, years ago. Miss Collins reported 
that Looking Backward was donated to 
the library by Mr. Henry Clausen, in his 
early days as president of the library 
board. 

Miss Esther Lyons, Horicon librarian, 
presented two young ladies who have 
been assisting her this year, Miss Doro- 
thy Peterson, who gave excellent reviews 
of eight of the most popular juvenile 
books at Horicon and exhibited the books 
as mentioned, and Miss Mildred Lock- 
wood, who reviewed in an interesting 


manner thirteen books that are favorites 
with adult readers. In the discussion 
that followed, each librarian mentioned 
popular books in her own library and 
Miss Hazeltine discussed some of the 
books recommended in the Library Bul- 
letin. 

Reports of the CWA work at the Ran- 
dolph, Mayville, Horicon, Rio, Columbus 
and Fox Lake libraries mentioned many 
worth while projects started, and even 
tho the majority are not completed, all 
are confident of the eventual completion, 
and appreciate the federal help that was 
given. One direct benefit of the local 
historical project report was the offer of 
a visiting librarian (subject to her 
board’s consent) of a copy of the Dodge 
County History of 1880, something the 
library has needed greatly. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, state library 
visitor, discussed the vertical file system 
for pamphlets and answered many ques- 
tions on that subject. 


Luncheon was enjoyed at the Thomas 
Restaurant at 12:30, and on returning to 
the library, Mrs. Davis talked to library 
trustees, giving many items of useful in- 
formation regarding general] library 
standards. Mr. O. T. Premo responded 
in behalf of the local board, and also ex- 
pressed appreciation of the library’s co- 
operation with the school. 

Individual problems proved one of the 
best features of the day; each librarian 
was called upon to state her particular 
problems, and Miss Hazeltine, Mrs. 
Davis and anyone else who had experi- 
ence, offered suggestions, and everyone 
talked freely in exchange of ideas. 

Several names were suggested for this 
organization started last year, but the 
matter was laid over until next year. 
Invitaticns for the 1935 meeting were 
extended by Rio and Waterloo, but place 
of meeting also to be decided later. 

Before departing, the visitors gave a 
rising vote of thanks to Miss Collins for 
arranging and carrying out the program, 
and those in charge of the local library 
wish to extend an expression of appreci- 
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ation to Miss Hazeltine, Mrs. Davis and 
all who took part in the program or dis- 
cussions. Light refreshments were 
served by the local library board at the 
close of the session. 

Out of town visitors were: Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine and Mrs. Winifred 
Davis, Madison; Mrs. Clinton Shunk and 
Mrs. Monroe Schwalbach, Menomonee 
Falls; Misses Esther Lyons, Mildred 
Lockwood and Dorothy Peterson, Hori- 
con; Misses Helen M. Deffner and Edna 
Shepard, Columbus; Mrs. H. H. Doyle 
and Mrs. Ray Thrall, Princeton; Mrs. 
John Card and Mrs. James Dennison, 
Markesan; Mrs. Mary Cottam, Mrs. 
A. G. Hopkins and Mrs. H. G. Morris, 
Cambria; Miss Emma Howitt and Mrs. 
J. W. Hutchinson, Randolph; Mrs. Clara 
Collins and Mrs. Harry Woodford, Rio; 
Mrs. James D. Hyer and Mrs. G. W. 
Brown, Waterloo; Miss Hattie Doolittle, 
Beaver Dam, and Miss Etta Barott, 
Mayville. 

Fond du Lac. The tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Fox River Valley Library As- 
sociation, since its reorganization, was 
called to order by Miss Hazel Laing, 
president, at 10:45 A. M. on May 16, 
1934 at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Forty-eight librarians and assistants 
representing fifteen libraries and the 
Wisconsin Library Commission at Madi- 
son were welcomed by Miss Janes, who 
then made announcements concerning 
the luncheon and afternoon program. 

The following problems were discussed 
by Miss Schuette, Miss Happer, Miss 
Dunton, Miss Lindsley, Miss Shupe: 
1. Per cent of salaries in comparison to 
A.L.A. suggested budget; 2. Bargains in 
books; 3. Advantages and disadvantages 
of the new charging system; 4. Advan- 
tages of the depression. 

Miss Jennie T. Schrage, Chief of the 
Traveling Library Department, Madison, 
gave a most interesting talk on “The Li- 
brary and the Woman’s Club Program.” 
She told of the services the Traveling 
Library offers to libraries in Wisconsin 
and outlined the work done with various 
study groups. Miss Schrage made sug- 
gestions in the way the library and the 
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program committee of any club can work 
together to the advantage of each. 

The meeting was adjourned for lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Retlaw. After lunch- 
eon Mr. W. C. Hyde, city-editor of the 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth—Reporter 
and a member of the library board, gave 
an illuminating talk on “The Library 
and the Press.” 

The afternoon session was called to 
order at 2:00 P. M. in Library Hall. 
Miss Jean Dodd of Fond du Lac told of 
story-telling in Fond du Lac and radio- 
broadcasting for children. Miss Dodd 
illustrated her talk with a charming 
story. 

Miss Isabel Severson of Oshkosh then 
discussed several problems pertaining to 
library work with children. She empha- 
sized cooperation with the schools, the 
value of classroom collections, and in- 
struction in library methods in the up- 
per grades. 

Mrs. Arthur Courtney Neville of 
Green Bay talked on Jean Nicolet and 
the celebration this summer of his com- 
ing to Wisconsin three hundred years 
ago. She told of the organizations in- 
terested in the “Tercentennial,” and 
elaborate plans underway for a fitting 
celebration of this interesting fact in 
Wisconsin history. 

A short business meeting followed. 
The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. The nominat- 
ing committee reported that Miss Ber- 
nice Happer of Kaukauna was nominated 
for president and Miss Alice Freiburger 
of New London for secretary. By unan- 
imous vote, these were elected. An in- 
vitation was extended to hold the 1935 
meeting in Menasha. This invitation 
was accepted. An invitation was also 
received to visit Marinette. The meet- 
ing was adjourned. The guests enjoyed 
a musical program of piano and vocal 
solos, followed by tea.—EDITH SHEPARD, 
Secretary. 


Janesville. A library institute at 
Janesville on May 18 was attended by 
40. A talk on “Cooperation of the 
School and Library” was given by Miss 
Esther Friedel, Jefferson. Others who 
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gave talks were: Miss Dorothy Huth, 
Whitewater, “Service to Rural Borrow- 
ers;” Mrs. F. L. Homme, Stoughton, 
“Making the Community Library Con- 
scious;” and Miss Norma Churchill, Del- 
avan, “Care of Periodicals in the Small 
Library.” 

Miss Blanche Smith of the state li- 
brary commission and faculty member of 
the Wisconsin Library School, presided. 
City Manager Henry Traxler, head of 
the local library board, welcomed the vis- 
itors at the morning session, and a short 
talk also was given by Mrs. Emily Min- 
ter, head librarian here. 

A group of local teachers and princi- 
pals attended the afternoon meeting and 
gave comments on reading activities in 
the school libraries. A noon luncheon 
for the out-of-town visitors was held in 
the Woman’s club. 

Library board members at the meet- 
ings were: Mrs. Fred Holt, Mrs. Sher- 
man, Mrs. Thronson, Edgerton; Mrs. 
Kaye, Lake Geneva; Mrs. Charles Cur- 
tis, Clinton; Mrs. M. H. Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
George Jacobs, Mr. Traxler, Janesville. 

In addition to those mentioned on the 
program, librarians and library work- 
ers attending were: Miss Nellie McAlI- 
pin, Miss Frances Clark, and Miss Gray, 
Beloit; Mrs. Effie Henderson, Edgerton; 
Mrs. Lillian Johnson, Lake Geneva; Mrs. 
Nellie Kohli, Monroe; Miss Florence 
Hays, Watertown; Miss Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine, principal of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School; Miss Douglas, Clinton; 
Mrs. Hazel Taylor and Misses Myrtle 
Page, Myrl Poland, and Grace Atherton, 
Janesville library; Miss Dorothy Ran- 
dall, Janesville; and Miss Ida M. Gibson, 
bookbinder, Janesville. 


Baraboo. The annual district library 
meeting was held at Devil’s Lake, May 
25. 


Program 

Mending demonstration — Miss Lucy 
M. Curtiss 

Greetings—Mr. T. F. Risley, President 
of Baraboo Library Board 

Cooperation of the school and library 
—Helen Bechtold, High School Li- 
brarian, Reedsburg 
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Fines and missing books — Marjory 
Landt, Wisconsin Dells 

Making the community library con- 
scious—Blanche A. Smith 


Added features 

Perfect day, a trifle cool, sunshine on 
the Lake, cool green trees. 

More food than anyone knew what to 
do with. Best cooks in the world 
seem to thrive in this region. 

Unlimited hospitality. Coffee served 
by the Baraboo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


There were 33 in attendance, repre- 
senting 12 libraries and including 11 
trustees, of whom 4 were from Baraboo. 
The attendance follows: Miss Mary 
Cooper, Miss Carol Worthman, Mr. T. F. 
Risley, Mr. A. C. Kingsford, Mrs. H. E. 
Cole, Mrs. H. J. Steeps, and Miss Leila 
T. Johnson, Baraboo; Miss Edna L. 
Roberts, Elroy; Mrs. H. Gleue, Mrs. 
L. O. Wahler, Mrs. Wm. R. Hyslop, 
Misses Leona Wahler and Mary Mihe- 
bauer, La Valle; Mrs. Lucille Austin and 
Mrs. Fanny Davies, Lodi; Miss Blanche 
A. Smith and Miss Lucy M. Curtiss, 
Madison; Miss Mary E. Porter, Mrs. 
P. J. Barkman, and Miss Harriet Cole- 
man, Portage; Miss Louise Bailey and 
Miss Anna Schneller, Prairie du Sac; 
Mrs. Mary E. Cushman, Miss Helen 
Bechtold, Mrs. Geo. Claridge, Mrs. H. B. 
Quimby, Reedsburg; Mrs. Blanche 
Forsythe Smith, and Miss Mary W. 
Barnes, Richland Center; Miss Josephine 
Merk, Sauk City; Miss Marjory Landt 
and Mrs. Rena Palmer, Wisconsin Dells; 
Mrs. May Hanzlik and Miss Charlotte 
Hanzlik, Wonewoc. 


25th Anniversary of the Tomahawk 
Library 


During the second week in May Toma- 
hawk observed the celebration of its 25th 
year of public library service, ending 
with a public meeting Thursday evening 
May 10. The week’s program started 
Monday afternoon with a story after- 
noon for Kindergarten children with 
Helen Butrick in charge; on Tuesday af- 
ternoon a puppet show was staged by 
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the children of the 5th and 6th grades. 
Mrs. E. R. Lavers first explained the 
construction of the scenery and the 
equipment. This was followed by its 
presentation under the direction of Helen 
Rees. 

The final program on Thursday even- 
ing consisted of History of the Toma- 
hawk Library by Mrs. H. L. Wakefield 
and an address by Miss Lutie Stearns, 
A Paradise Regained. 

Miss Stearns was introduced by Su- 
perintendent W. P. Boyle, who presided. 
“Recalling events of 1898 and earlier 
when she visited Tomahawk, Merrill and 
other communities in ‘the horse and 
buggy days’, Miss Stearns amused the 
audience with many humorous anecdotes 
and thanked Tomahawk for the ‘charm- 
ing courtesy shown me in remembering 
the service I was able to render twenty- 
five years ago.’ 

“‘There were 1,483 traveling libraries 
under my charge when I resigned in 
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1914,’ she said. ‘I went into library work 
because I felt that the mission of the 
book exceeded all others in the world.’ 

“‘Before the depression people were 
too busy making money to pay much at- 
tention to books and libraries. The de- 
pression has changed this and books have 
become a ‘paradise regained’ for many 
people.’ ” 

Mrs. H. L. Wakefield read a paper on 
the history of the Tomahawk library. 
Her careful research back into the his- 
tory of the city resulted in a full and in- 
teresting account which deserves larger 
space than the present Bulletin can give, 
and it is hoped that it may at some 
time appear in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin without cutting, and as a valu- 
able historical record. 

The program also included music con- 
sisting of selections played by Dorothy 
Mae McCormick and her orchestra, and 
songs were sung by the high school giee 
club directed by Marie Berger. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


The Public Library of Tomorrow 


We have in our hands the snaping of 
the future of the Public Library. For 
the past few years it has been used as 
never before. Courageousiy, demands 
have been met and service rendered. As 
times become better, the need of ade- 
quate support can no longer be ignored. 
The importance of the library in the life 
of today has been demonstrated. Every 
resident of a community is a potential 
recipient of its service. In planning for 
the future life of the community, an ade- 
quate share of public funds must be set 
aside for its maintenance. The present 
increased demands for service and de- 
creased support is merely an emergency 
measure which must not be allowed to 
continue. 

It is unthinkable that those who have 
turned to the Public Library for infor- 
mation, recreation and inspiration in 


time of need will discontinue to draw 
upon it with the return of better times. 
As adjustments are made, the recogni- 
tion of the library as a vital force in the 
community will mean the recognition of 
the necessity for adequate financial sup- 
port. 

One of the. encouraging signs of more 
intelligent leadership is the increased 
numbers of Board members who have 
been attending the library meetings, 
and the desire to measure service with 
other communities. When librarians, 
board members and an informed public 
agree that the next step in the life of 
the public library movement will be in 
the direction of reasonable support, then 
the future of the library is assured. 

There should have been a_ stenog- 
rapher at the District Library meeting 
at Janesville to take down verbatim the 
greeting which City Manager Traxler 
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extended to the visiting librarians. Ev- 
ery board member and every intelligent 
citizen would subscribe to his opinions. 

Values today are being scrutinized as 
never before. According to Mr. Traxler, 
assets and liabilities are meticulously 
computed. Police and fire service are li- 
abilities. Misdemeanors and carelessness 
are costing the city of Janesville $5.00 
per capita, while the constructive work 
which is being accomplished by the li- 
brary is being carried on at the cost of 
60c per capita. 

The need of more frequent and better 
library publicity was emphasized by Mr. 
Traxler. Such a suggestion is pertinent 
and should be taken to heart. 


The Public Library in Reconstruction 


Every break-down in social progress 
has been followed by a period of recon- 
struction. Whether it be civil or an in- 
ternational war, or whether it is the 
crumbling of a great economic structure, 
a re-study and a re-evaluation of not 
only the instruments directly concerned 
with and active in the debacle, but a 
fresh appraisal of almost every other in- 
stitution and organization that society 
has been constructing and maintaining 
takes place. And so we find that the 
market-place is not the only source from 
which come the rumbling sounds of ques- 
tions and answers. Industry and busi- 
ness are not alone under scrutiny. Our 
entire system of preparing youth for 
citizenship, the public schools, and our 
colleges; our system of providing, at pub- 
lic expense, health developing recrea- 
tional opportunities through our play- 
grounds and parks, all are being exam- 
ined. It would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that even an agency which performs 
both an educational and a recreational 
service, not only to youth but to all ages, 
—the American public library,—has been 
exempted. It, also, has been placed un- 
der the microscope, and its functions es- 
tablished during the one hundred years 
of its history have been probed and 
tested. 

Unfortunately, for the intrinsic values 
of the institution concerned, when a 
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measuring gauge of value is graduated 
only with the symbol of the dollar, it is 
almost too much to hope for a deliber- 
ate, scientific analysis. Many schools 
and libraries have been subjected to 
wholesale institutional butchery during 
these past three years; they have suf- 
fered losses from which they will not 
recover for a quarter of a century. But 
in communities where determination has 
been tempered with restraint and guided 
by clear seeing and thinking, reductions 
in public expense, absolutely essential 
for the public welfare, are being affected. 
The results, though cramping, are not 
crippling. In such cities and towns, the 
public library’s progress and develop- 
ment as a growing, expanding, social 
agency may be retarded for the present 
generation of readers but its service, 
both to the present and to future gener- 
ations, is not damaged beyond repair.— 
56th annual report of the Providence, 
(R. I.) Public Library, 1933. 


A Platform for Libraries 
Judson T. Jennings 


Library work is no longer missionary 
work. It should be able now to stand be- 
fore the tax payer on its own merits, as 
do the schools. 

Strawberry festivals to raise money 
for books may perhaps still be admissi- 
ble in very small communities, but in 
larger places they are out-of-date. If 
the tax payer finds that we can operate 
on little or nothing, he will ask us to 
continue doing so. 

Book drives to my mind belong in this 
same category. 

Book drives and strawberry festivals 
will not help us to put the library on 
a sound financial basis as a necessary 
function of government. 

Some years ago I voiced the opinion 
that the establishment of library service 
in all communities would be required by 
law just as provision for schools is now 
compulsory. I still believe that time will 
come. That would mean universal li- 
brary service supported by public tax. 
If books are fundamental tools in all 
forms of education, if the printed page 
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is the chief medium for the diffusion of 
knowledge and if the state is interested 
in the spread of education and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, then compulsory li- 
brary service is logical and inevitable. 

There are many tendencies that point 
in that direction: 

We are setting up standards for the 
training of librarians. 

Several states have established re- 
quirements for the certification of li- 
brarians. 

Several states also have provided mini- 
mum standards for high school libraries. 

Salary standards and other standards 
and measuring sticks for libraries are 
being studied scientifically. 

These evidences mean that the library 
is gradually being recognized as an es- 
sential part of public education, to be 
supported by public tax. 

When drastic cuts, then, are made in 
library budgets the public should ex- 
pect to get only such service as they pay 
for. It may be necessary to reduce sal- 
aries, but only to the same extent as in 
other departments and institutions. The 
fundamental features of library service 
should be the last to go. Reductions 
should be made by eliminating frills, in- 
stalling more economical methods, re- 
ducing hours, cutting down extension 
service, buying less ephemera] literature, 
teaching readers how to help themselves, 
and by similar methods. 

Someone recently said that libraries 
have no platform—no statement of the 
grounds on which they ask support from 
tax funds. Well, here is an attempt at 
drafting a platform and I think it bears 
on the subject of this debate. 


Platform 

In a democracy the welfare of the 
state depends upon the education of its 
citizens and upon the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. 

Books are the fundamental tools in 
education and the only complete store- 
houses of knowledge. 

It follows, therefore, that if the state 
is to promote and protect its own citi- 
zens it must make library service easily 
available to all its citizens.—Proceedings 
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of the 24th Annual Conference of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Ass’n, May 
29-31, 1933. 


The Library Board and the Librarian 


The board of trustees should be the 
legislative body, determining the poli- 
cies of the library, representing the com- 
munity in making the library an effec- 
tive educational and recreational agency 
for all the people. One of the most im- 
portant functions of the trustees is to 
assure that the town governing body, 
which levies the taxes, appropriates ade- 
quate amounts in the city budget to ena- 
ble the library to fulfill effectively its 
proper place in the community. The 
president of the board of trustees of the 
library is equivalent to the chairman of 
the board of directors of a corporation, 
with similar powers and duties. As 
with any board of directors, there is an 
obligation to conduct all meetings in 
strict accordance with parliamentary 
procedure, with recorded votes, with full 
knowledge of the state laws and with all 
records on file in the library. 

The librarian is really the chief execu- 
tive, responsible to the board of trustees, 
administering the physical operation of 
the plant in accordance with the POLI- 
CIES established by the trustees. The 
librarian should be the expert in the 
technic of all internal library affairs, the 
purchase and cataloging of books, the 
supervision of the work of the staff, be 
competent to advise the board on matters 
of policy because of training, experience 
and frequent contact with other libra- 
rians, and in general be able to make the 
library an integral and potent factor in 
the lives of the people. 

The librarian should of course attend 
all regular meetings of the trustees. It 
is recommended that, as in most libra- 
ries, she serve as clerk of the board, tak- 
ing and preparing the minutes. She 
should present regular monthly reports, 
with discussions of policies and recom- 
mendations. 

The members of the board should have 
contacts with the librarian frequently 
enough to understand the new problems 
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which arise and to make the librarian 
feel their interest and backing. It is 
not, however, the function of the trustees 
to instruct the librarian in how the in- 
ternal work should be carried on, nor 
to supervise the staff. Nothing destroys 
the prestige of the librarian more quickly 
than to have the trustees instruct or con- 
fer with individual employees with refer- 
ence to the internal work of the library. 

The librarian should be recognized as 
the activating head, responsible not only 
for the smooth successful operation of 
the library plant, but also for a service 
which will satisfy the citizens of the 
community. By such results should she 
be judged. 

As a library develops from a small 
community affair operated by volunteers 
or by poorly paid untrained workers, the 
usefulness of the traditional committees 
of trustees ceases to have a place in the 
organization, especially committees com- 
posed of one person who in time becomes 
virtually a dictator.—Margery C. Quig- 
ley and William E. Marcus, Surveyors, 
NEw YORK LIBRARIES, Feb. 1934. 


More Paul Bunyan 


Miss Ethel M. Fair sends us the fol- 
lowing additional titles for the Paul Bun- 
yan bibliography which was printed in 
the December 1933 Bulletin: 


The Round River Drive. E. S. Shepard, 
The American Lumberman, April 25, 
1914. 

Legend of Paul Bunyan, Lumberjack. 
K. B. Stewart and H. A. Watt, Trans- 
actions Wisconsin Academy of Sci- 
ences, v. 18, pt. II, 1916. 

Tales about Paul Bunyan. v. I and II, 
The Red River Lumber Co., Chicago. 

The Tall Tale in American Literature. 
Esther Shepherd, Pacific Review, Dec., 
1921. 


International Mind Alcove 


“Those who desire to receive a com- 
plete list of the Alcove books may do so 
by writing to the offices of the Division 
{of Intercourse and education. 405 W. 
117th St., New York City]. Over five 
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hundred persons and institutions in ad- 
dition to libraries receiving the actual 
books, now have this list. Every three 
months the newly selected titles are sent 
to these addresses so that the list may 
be kept up to date. Many of the recipi- 
ents are librarians in charge of large 
libraries who purchase the new books 
suggested if these books are not already 
on their shelves. The list is now widely 
used as a guide to the general reader 
wishing to acquire a broader interna- 
tional outlook. It was distributed with- 
out charge to the delegates attending the 
American Library Association confer- 
ence ... at which conference a member 
of the staff of the Division was present 
on behalf of the Alcove work. Further 
details regarding the International Mind 
Alcoves will be sent upon application to 
the offices of the Division. 

Mr. Carnegie’s belief in the value of 
the library to the community was un- 
shakable. His association with books 
dates from his earliest childhood when 
his father with four other weavers in 
Dunfermline gathered together the few 
books they had and formed the first cir- 
culating library in the town. It is, there- 
fore, a happy combination of circum- 
stances that makes possible the carrying 
forward of the cause of international 
peace so dear to Mr. Carnegie’s heart 
by means of this close association with 
libraries and librarians. 

The cost of the International Mind Al- 
cove work was approximately $16,500.— 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Annual report for 1933 of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education. 


Leisure and Hobbies 


“A man without a hobby is like a dog 
without a tail—nothing to wag in the 
face of joy or disaster.” Realizing this, 
people are turning to the library for 
hobbies, even asking “What is a hobby?” 
Since a hobby can be anything a person 
is interested in—sufficiently interested to 
spend time and thought on it—the an- 
swer has no bounds whatever. One per- 
son’s hobby may be mathematics; an- 
other’s copying inscriptions from old 
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gravestones; another’s playing the clari- 
met... 

The best hobby we have saved for the 
last; it costs nothing, requires no equip- 
ment, no special skill, and it has possi- 
bilities without limit—Reading. One can 
read hit or miss for enjoyment only; one 
can read purposefully—for a better un- 
derstanding of the times, of one’s fellows, 
of one’s self. One can find hobbies in it 
without end. There is poetry—the li- 
brary has thousands of volumes. Out of 
them make a personal anthology; copy 
the poems you like into a ten-cent note- 
book; or collect poems by subject as, 
courage, trees, dogs, New England. See 
Schauffler’s Poetry Cure for suggestions. 
Or one may have a wandering foot, but 
be compelled to stay at home. Why not 
follow the roads of England through the 
library’s books, or steam—comfortable 
—in various jungles, or explore the Ama- 
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zon? Remember, too, that “good books 
always have relatives. Follow them up.” 
—CITY LIBRARY BULLETIN, Springfield, 
Mass., April 1934. 


Speaking of Binding 


Very few libraries in this country are 
binding the Saturday Evening Post. 
There probably are not a dozen libraries 
which possess a complete file. Weslyan 
doesn’t have a single volume. And yet 
I venture that the social historian of 
2034 A. D. looking back, will decide that 
the Saturday Evening Post, in its ad- 
vertising and reading matter, more 
nearly than any other single periodical, 
reflects the daily life and thought of the 
great mass of the people of the United 
States of this period—and that he will 
rather emphatically condemn our failure 
to preserve it adequately.—ABoUT Books, 
Weslyan University, Middletown, Conn. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The spring quarter moved rapidly to 
the end of the semester and Commence- 
ment. There was so much ground to 
cover with lectures, problems, and as- 
signed reading in the several courses, 
and the compilation of the customary 
bibliographies, that there was no time 
for regrets because the year was so 
nearly at an end. The classes in the Li- 
brary School work so much as a unit 
that the students in each class, even 
though there is little time for outside 
activities, maintain an ésprit de corps 
which has come to be one of the char- 
acteristics of the school, and upon which 
they look back with pleasure. For as 
often happens, things seen in retrospect 
appear more significant than during stu- 
dent days, for time enriches friendships 
and memories. 

Some of the events of the last weeks 
included a brief visit from John Chan- 
cellor, assistant in Adult Education, A. 
L. A. Headquarters, who was prevailed 
upon to speak to the class on this grow- 


ing work for libraries; Samuel H. Ranck 
came from the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary to lecture on “Library Budgets,” 
one of the most important topics in the 
library field today. In connection with 
various courses, the class visited in sec- 
tions the Grimm Book Bindery, Demo- 
crat Printing Company and Demco Sup- 
plies, West High School, and Forest 
Products Laboratory and Library. 


Bibliographies occupied much time and 
thought during the last weeks, and the 
students began to know the various li- 
braries in Madison, for the verifying of 
references took them afield. A number 
of their subjects, as usual, came as re- 
quests from specialists and experts in 
various lines who had need of material 
for their own work, and these were as- 
signed in the line of individual interests. 
The list follows: 

William Ewart Gladstone—Mr. Alcorn 
Poetry for children (with thesis)—Miss 


Antisdel 
Brander Matthews—Miss Ballantine 
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Cuban-American relations since 1924— 
Miss Benfer 

Guaranty of bank deposits—Miss Botten 

Sagas and eddas (with thesis)—Miss Brue 

Jack London—Miss Burrell 

Greenland and Iceland—Miss Buss 

The growth, cost, and value of public ser- 
vice—Miss Carlson 

Ellen Terry (with thesis)—Miss Christo- 
pher 

William Pitt, 
Crawford 

Social life and customs in China since 1925 
—Miss C. Curry 

Copper production and trade since 1900— 
Miss E. Curry 

The movement for reciprocity 
since 1895—Miss Curtis 

Education and leisure time activities for 
the unemployed—Miss Dresser 

Walter Pater—Miss Faber 

Criticism of poetry since 1912 (with the- 
sis)—Miss Fickinger 

Frank Norris (with thesis)—Miss Friday 

Third party movements—Miss Fry 

Suicide—Miss Hagberg 

Americans in Europe (with thesis)—Miss 
Heckel 

NRA, August 1933-May 1934—Miss Holmes 

Venezuela since 1900—Miss Lavine 

Katharine Mansfield and Virginia Woolf— 
Miss Manson 

Administration in the 
since 1920—Miss Miller 

Southern culture in terms of social values 
since 1920—Mr. Olsen 

United States recognition of Russia; with 
a group of recent books on conditions 
in Russia—Miss Palmer 

New literary forms for a new age—Miss 
Pohle 

Thomas Carlyle in the 20th century—Miss 
Powell 

Cotton in the 20th century—Miss Rainer 

Guide to sport and outdoor reading—Mr. 
Ranck 

Farm buildings—Miss Russell 

Social aspects of insanity, 1929-1933—Miss 
Saam 

Transients and homeless—Miss Sachtjen 

James Russell Lowell in the 20th century 
—Miss Siebecker 

The distribution of wealth—Miss Sollen- 
berger 

Divorce since 1920—Miss Stang 

The international wheat problem—Miss 
Thayer 

Radio in education—Miss Vranesh 

Early American botanists—Miss Weigler 

Municipal ownership of electric utilities 
since 1928—Miss Wertman 

Dickens after the first hundred years— 
Miss Winter 


Ist earl of Chatham—Miss 


treaties 


children’s room 
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Alumni Notes 


Clara E. Rolfs ’16, Evelyn T. Ross ’16, 
and Claire Nolte ’18 attended a meeting 
of the California Library Association at 
Pasadena in early May, spending the 
week-end together on Mount Wilson. 
Thus do library contacts bring pleasant 
reunions and renewals of friendships 
formed in schooldays. 

Eileen M. Duggan ’15, of the Booklist 
staff, sailed in May for a European va- 
cation. 

Lillian S. Moehlman ’17, cataloger, 
Madison Free Library, has matriculated 
at the School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, for the Summer Session. 

Lillian M. Froggatt ’20, librarian, 
Stout Institute Library, is doing gradu- 
ate work at the University of Minne- 
sota for the summer. 

Viarda Clark Brubeck ’22, elected li- 
brarian of the Dunkirk Free Library, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., in April assumed her 
new duties on June 15. She has been on 
the staff of the Skidmore College Li- 
brary, Saratoga Springs, New York, dur- 
ing the last two years, as special cata- 
loger in the department of fine and ap- 
plied arts. 

Myrtle Coleman ’23, head of the Cir- 
culation Department, Library of Hawaii, 
sailed on May 22 for two months in the 
Orient. Her plans include Nanking, 
where she will see Kwoh-chuin Liu, who 
was in Library School with the classes 
of 1923 and 1924, while studying for his 
Ph. D. He is librarian of the University 
of Nanking. 

Ruba M. Ashmore ’24 has been added 
temporarily to the cataloging depart- 
ment of Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege Library. 

Margaret Bailey ’24, librarian, State 
Teachers College Library, Murray, Ky., 
began study for a master’s degree in the 
Summer Session, School of Library Ser- 
vice, Columbia University. 

Margaret Blakely ’24, head, Technical 
Department, Denver Public Library, 
sends a copy of The Engineer’s Bulletin 
which gives a considerable account of the 
growth and use of the department. “It 
has circulated more than 150,000 engi- 
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neering books and pamphlets and has 
answered more than 40,000 research 
questions . . . the force that is making 
the library of real and increasing bene- 
fit to the community is the staff of the 
Technical Department ably headed by 
Miss Margaret Blakely. Throughout the 
six year period covered by these statis- 
tics this staff has worked tirelessly to 
get the answers to an unimaginable va- 
riety of questions or to find the book or 
the reference or the publication that 
would answer the need. 

“It is encouraging to note the trend 
in the matter of circulation of books and 
pamphlets, but the real advantage of 
the community in this library is the 
rapidly increasing number of research 
questions propounded and _ answered. 
The library’s staff is to be congratulated 
on this showing. It indicates high effi- 
ciency in the matter of service. 

“To be able to go to this staff and 
have valuable data spread on the table 
with courtesy and dispatch that go with 
scholarly ability is a service that can be 
fully appreciated only by those who have 
had the good fortune to avail them- 
selves of it.” 

Alberta L. Brown ’25, librarian, St. 
Mary’s College Library, is teaching li- 
brary methods in the summer session of 
the college. 

Helen N. Sherrill ’27 was married on 
Oct. 6, 1933 to John Saltport Manahan. 
Mrs. Manahan continues her work as li- 
brarian of the Charlotte Medical Li- 
brary, Professional Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Jeannette J. Murphy ’28 has been 
awarded a second year of fellowship 
grant for graduate study by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships. She is studying under the direc- 
tion of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 

Dorothy F. Siebecker ’28, cataloger, 
Eau Claire Public Library, has enrolled 
in the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for the summer 
quarter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Wintsch (Enid 
Steig ’380) sailed May 10 for Zurich, 
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where they will visit Mr. Wintsch’s par- 
ents. 

Grace W. Cotts ’31, head, Catalog De- 
partment, Public Library, East Chicago, 
Ind., reviewed Style in card cataloging, 
by James Omerod, in the Library Jour- 
nal of May 15. 

Cheryl Ellsworth ’33, assistant, Du- 
buque Public Library, is using her leis- 
ure time as a member of a short story 
creative writing group in Dubuque. A 
magazine called the Dubuque Dial ap- 
peared in May containing various work 
of the members. Miss Ellsworth’s story 
is entitled “Something Perfect.” 

Margaret Gleason ’33, appointed as- 
sistant on the staff of the Public Li- 
brary, Davenport, Iowa, began work on 
June 11, immediately after her last ex- 
amination in the Graduate School, where 
she has studied this year. 


Summer Session 


Willard O. Mishoff S.S.’20, who has 
since attained a year of library training 
at the University of Michigan, a Ph. D. 
at the University of Iowa, and much ex- 
perience, has been appointed Director of 
Libraries, West Allis Public Library. 

Robert Bruce Antrim S.S.’28, as- 
sistant, Stout Institute Library, is do- 
ing considerable literary work, both in 
prose and poetry. The Stoutonia has 
published several of his things, and word 
reaches us that The Connecticut Echo, a 
quarterly magazine of verse, included one 
of his poems in its spring number. 

Edith M. Zander S. S. ’31 begins a year 
of library training on the cumulated 
summer plan in Western Reserve Li- 
brary School this summer. She was 
elected librarian of the Manitowoc High 
School Library in January. 


Appointments, Class of 1934 


Doris F. Burrell returns to the Public 
Library, Long Beach, Calif., as assistant. 

Edith A. Carlson, instructor, Business 
Institute, Minot, N. Dak. 

Eleanor G. Crawford returns as as- 
sistant to the Public Library, Wausau. 


~~ 


ey 
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Elizabeth M. Faber, assistant, Public 
Library, Watertown. 

Elton L. Fry, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Duluth, Minn. 

Norah M. Russell returns to the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, to a 
wider field of work. 
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Elisabeth F. Saam, assistant, Public 
Library, Highland Park, IIl. 


Frances T. Thayer, teacher-librarian, 
Cordova, Alaska. 


Marion B. Weigler, assistant, Elisha 
D. Smith Public Library, Menasha. 





MAY DAY 1934 


By Judith K. 


With Mary Helen Heckel as their 
guide and Dr. Edwin Brant Frost as 
explorer-in-chief, the class of 1934 and 
their guests, the faculty, 61 alumni, and 
many friends of the school—257 ex- 
plorers in all—made a survey of the uni- 
verse on Saturday morning, April 28. 
Or, in more domestic terms, the Wiscon- 
sin Library School held its annual May 
Day breakfast in Tripp Commons, Me- 
morial Union. 

Fortunate in the fact that Dr. Frost, 
director emeritus of Yerkes observatory, 
accepted the invitation to be the honor- 
ary member this year, and wishing to 
recognize the important part which sci- 
ence is playing in the thinking of today, 
the class chose science, and especially 
astronomical science, as the theme of 
the day. At each plate was a place-card, 
cut in the shape of a star—yellow, green, 
blue, pink, or orange—and decorated 
with a telescope, designed and engraved 
on a linoleum block by Doris Burrell. 
Upon examination, the stars disclosed 
the following program: 


EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE 
Toastmistress, Miss Heckel 
The Earth *** Mr. Lester 
Satellites *** Mr. Alcorn 
Lodestar *** Miss Hazeltine 
Stars in their Courses *** Miss Schrage 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
*** Miss Wallerstein 
Time and Tide *** Dr. Birge 
Aspects of Nature, Near and Remote 
*** Dr. Frost 


After a welcome by Frances Thayer, 
president of the class, Mary Helen 


Sollenberger 


Heckel launched the expedition by intro- 
ducing Mr. Lester. Representing the 
earth familiar to us all, he gave a view 
of the universe as it appears to common 
mortals who cannot see that the earth 
is round and to whom the heavens ap- 
pear as the cover of a deep apple pie. 
Paul Alcorn, of the class of 1934, spoke 
in behalf of the forty-two satellites who 
hope some day to become planets in their 
own right and to swing through space 
following their own paths. 

Miss Hazeltine, as the Lodestar, grace- 
fully accepted the fate which made her 
a star with a “fixed location” and had 
denied her the mystery of a comet or 
the romantic beauty of a planet. Those 
who had graduated from the Library 
School and who come back from year to 
year, recognize the fitness, and its own 
peculiar beauty, of the quotation which 
she gave from Stevenson: 


Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter, home from the hill. 


In speaking of ‘‘Stars in their 
Courses,” Miss Schrage, of the Travel- 
ing Library, gave a rapid survey of the 
alumni who had placed _ themselves 
among the galaxy of brilliant stars, 
among them Susan Grey Akers, whose 
Simple library cataloging is known to 
everyone, and Althea Warren, just this 
year made librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

The subject “East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon” gave Miss Ruth 
Wallerstein, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Wisconsin, an 
occasion to insist upon the indissoluble 
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union between science and literature. 
The poet, she said, has always been the 
interpreter of science, revealing its 
beauty and significance to humanity. 
Milton will always be the friend of the 
scientist, and Keats, who felt when he 
first looked into Chapman’s Homer, 

“. . . like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken.” 

The class was happy in having on the 
program Dr. Birge, president emeritus 
of the University of Wisconsin, whose 
name has long been identified with sci- 
entific research. Speaking with the au- 
thority of a scholar and at the same time 
with a very human sense of the romance 
which accompanies scientific theory and 
discovery, he described the breathless 
picture which astronomy paints of the 
many universes fleeing away from us, 
as they go through space. And he men- 
tioned the no less breathless theory that 
time can be turned back, and predicted 
that, instead of appearing as Father 
Time, the character which his subject of 
“Time and Tide” seemed to impute to 
him, he would soon be merely a baby in 
swaddling clothes. 

Dr. Frost, who gave the principal ad- 
dress of the morning under the title “As- 
pects of Nature, Near and Remote,” ex- 
emplified the union of the scientific spirit 
with the imagination and humanity of 
the poet. The result of his talk was to 
give his hearers a deep sense of the unity 
of the universe, both “near and remote.” 
He pointed out the dependence of the 
earth upon the sun, saying that Emerson 
spoke more wisely than he knew when 
he said “Hitch your wagon to a star;” 
for the force of gravity binds the earth 
to the sun with a force which cannot 
be broken. He named the different colors 
seen in the stars and reminded his 
hearers that the very color of the rose 
and the tints of the sunset are but com- 
ponent parts of the light of the sun and 
stars, and that the upspringing life of 
the fields is but a transference of the en- 
ergy of the sun. He described also his 
proposed astrophone, which will make 
for man a reality of the beautiful phrase, 
so often quoted, “the singing of the 
stars.” 
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The celebration was in charge of Ju- 
dith Sollenberger, general chairman, and 
committees as follows: 


Arrangements—Misses Weigler, Benfer, 
Fry, and Mr. Alcorn * 

Decorations and place-cards—Misses 
Burrell, Wertman, Christopher, and 
Carlson 

Invitations—Misses Siebecker, 
Ballantine, and Sachtjen 

Program—Misses Faber, Palmer, Curtis, 
and Miller 

Honorary Member—Mr. Ranck, Misses 
Friday and Saam 

Seating—Misses Wertman, Manson, E. 
Curry, Palmer, Hagberg, and Stang 


Holmes, 


Alumni members present were: 1907 
—Ada J. McCarthy, Josephine Voss 
Shealy; 1913—Marion E. Frederickson, 
Lucy E. Thatcher; 1914—Esther Friedel, 
Ruth Rice Loftsgordon; 1916—Stella 
Baskerville Myers, Mrs. Winifred L. 
Davis; 1917—Lillian S. Moehlman; 1918 
—Ruth M. Lathrop, Irene M. Newman, 
Jennie T. Schrage; 1922—Ellen A. Hoff- 
man; 1923—Helen K. Dresser, Ruth M. 
Rowland, Alma M. Runge; 1924—Ruba 
M. Ashmore; 1925—Dagny Borge, Emily 
Klueter Brown, Aileen E. MacGeorge, 
Anna R. Moore; 1927—Leah E. Diehl, 
Ethel Malec Lynaugh, Grace V. Schoe- 
chert, Mary C. Shemorry; 1928—Helen 
M. Deffner, Lila Neill Hillyer, Sarah D. 
Lamb, Agnes R. Melentine; 1929—Ber- 
tha E. Buelow, E. Bernice Gibson; 1930 
—lIsabel L. Severson, Dorothy A. Smith; 
1931—Margaret S. Allen, Margaret 
Searle Evans, Dorothy L. Huth, Ruth M. 
Schneider; 19832—Marguerite Cushman, 
Alice Fosse, Lenore M. Gordon, Helen D. 
Heatley, Loretta M. Odell, Mariana 
Thurber, Emma C. Turner; 1933—Grace 
M. Atherton, Kathleen Backus, Mary L. 
Davis, Elizabeth L. Ellison, Harriet E. 
Evert, Mary Freeman, Margaret Glea- 
son, Rita P. Griep, Celia Hauck, Eliza- 
beth Horne, Elizabeth Kaftan, Josephine 
Passmore, Emily Phelps, Esther L. 
Regli. 

Guests of the class in addition to the 
faculty and alumni numbered 150, and 
included, among others, Mrs. A. G. 
Schmedeman, wife of the governor, Jus- 
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tice and Mrs. E. T. Fairchild, Miss Mar- 
garet Ashmun, Mrs. R. G. Thwaites, 
Mrs. Herbert Chynoweth, Mrs. F. W. 
Roe, Mrs. M. V. O’Shea, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. P. Cary, Rev. and Mrs. Francis Blood- 
good, Prof. E. B. Van Vleck, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter M. Smith, Mrs. Carl Rus- 
sell Fish, Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, Mrs. 
Joel Stebbins, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Schafer, Dr. and Mrs. E. E. Witte, Prof. 
and Mrs. Paul Fulcher, Miss Eliza Lamb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ohm, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Grimm. 
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Among those from out of the city 
were: Mrs. W. S. Goodland, Racine; Mrs. 
Alfred Ballantine, Milwaukee; Mrs. H. 
I. Crawford, Wausau; Mrs. Edwin H. 
Faber, Watertown; Mrs. Samuel H. 
Ranck, Grand Rapids, Mich.; the Misses 
Merk, Sauk City; Mrs. Fred Grimm, 
Green Bay; Miss Genevieve Rammer, 
Stevens Point. 

A pleasant touch was a Wellesley ta- 
ble, honoring Mrs. Edwin B. Frost, a 
Wellesley graduate, and wife of the hon- 
orary member. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


While there is not much news at hand from many libraries, the successful 
library meetings held at Stevens Point, Fox Lake, Janesville, Fond du Lac, and 
Baraboo, and the anniversary program at Tomahawk reflect the great activity of 
the libraries throughout the state. The accounts of these meetings are found else- 
where in this number of the Library Bulletin, the meeting at Stevens Point in a 


previous number. Ed. 


Cumberland. At a regular session of 
the board in the spring the following of- 
ficers were chosen: President, Lewis 
Larson; vice president, Mrs. A. H. Mil- 
ler; secretary, Mrs. P. H. Peterson. 
Needed repairs on the building were dis- 
cussed and it was decided to ask the 
council if there are available funds for 
this purpose. 


Fond du Lac. Thirty years of story 
telling at the public library during which 
time she has entertained two generations 
of children, were described by Miss Jean 
Dodd at the Fox River Valley meeting. 


Kenosha. “Know your Library Week” 
was celebrated by the library during 
April. It had a three-fold purpose: to 
make adults realize more fully that the 
library belongs to all, not only for stu- 
dents and special groups; to urge those 
who do not have borrowers’ cards, to 
register; to return lost and missing books 
in cooperation with the library’s effort 
to account for those not found at inven- 
tory. 


The observance also included daily 
tours through the library with an ex- 
planation of the work of various depart- 
ments. The city council was asked to 
visit the library and branches in a body. 

Extensive publicity was carried out 
preliminary to the week when printed 
ecards were placed in factories, stores 
and club houses. Announcements were 
made in churches. 

The Boys and Girls Library was vis- 
ited this spring by Miss Ada Claire 
Darby, author of children’s books. She 
told stories about her favorite cats, illus- 
trating the accounts with colored paint- 
ings of her pets. The children had a 
group picture taken on the steps of the 
Boys and Girls Library with Miss Darby 
in their midst. 


Markesan. The library is sponsoring 
a “Remembrance Peony Group.” W. A. 
Sisson, Peony Specialist from the Rosen- 
dale Sisson Peony Farm is personally 
supervising their selection and planting. 

He came to Markesan recently to make 
the desired planting of three very choice 
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peonies given by R. O. Schoen. One of 
these is the prize peony Le Cygne (The 
Swan) which received the highest rat- 
ing in the American Peony society. 
Friends and former residents of Marke- 
san from New York to California are 
contributing the purchase price of $1 for 
the planting of a peony. Selection and 
planting are done in accordance with a 
plan. A chart of the planting, with va- 
rieties of peonies, for whom planted and 
name of donor will be at the library. A 
simplex label will be placed on each 
plant. 

The new World book encyclopedia has 
been presented to the library by the Co- 
lumbian club. 

The Tira-Cho Garden Club held a li- 
brary benefit bridge party which netted 
the library $9.70. 


Neillsville. The librarian reports a 
decline in circulation, especially marked 
in April and May. This seems to be due 
to an increase in employment so that 
there is less time for reading. 


Pardeeville. The following is taken 
from the Pardeeville-Wyocena Times of 
May 24: 

“A Georgian colonial building, with 
colonial porticos reaching out to the side- 
walk in front, is the plan for the new 
civic center-library to result from re- 
creation of the old Odd Fellows hall re- 
cently purchased by Mrs. Angie W. Cox. 
The hall, which is 30x70, has a basement 
and two floors above. The basement is 
to be transformed into a civic center, the 
street floor, into a library, one of the 
finest, most modern in the state, with a 
balcony around three sides of it to aug- 
ment its floor space and allow additional 
room for display of the many wonderful 
exhibits which have been collected from 
countries all over the world. 

“The architect to undertake this re- 
creation is Mr. Leon S. Stanhope, of 
Milwaukee and Chicago, whose work 
here, under Mrs. Cox director, of course, 
will mean more to Pardeeville than just 
the modernizing of an old building. The 
purpose is to give Pardeeville-Wyocena 
community a civic center, library and 
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terraced garden second to none in the 
state.” 


Stevens Point. The following letter 
went out to the libraries in the neigh- 
borhood of Stevens Point: 

“Dear Fellow Librarian, 

“Since the weather man sadly inter- 
fered with our meeting in March, Miss 
Borge and I thought we would like to 
try again. We are inviting you to an- 
other informal get-together at the Stev- 
ens Point Public Library on Friday, 
June ist, beginning at one o’clock. Bring 
your questions for a round table discus- 


sion. We hope the weather man will be 
more lenient. 
Cordially, 
AILEEN E. MACGEORGE, 
The Point 
DAGNY BOoRGE, 
The Rapids.” 


Watertown. A model airplane exhibit 
was an interesting feature for one week 
in April. It was under the direction of 
the Comet Model Flyers Club and there 
were forty-nine in all, of many different 
types. Most of the planes were actual 
flying models. They ranged in design 
from a Curtis Condor plane to a model 
of Gen. Italo Balbo’s flagship which led 
the Italian air armada to the Century 
of Progress last summer. 


Waupun. The quotations introductory 
to the half-dozen books and their re- 
views are an interesting feature to the 
librarian’s “Book Notes and Library 
News.” The following appeared in the 
column May 8 and is from Morris Gest, 
Producer of The Miracle. 

“I believe that a young man or a 
young woman can add more to their cul- 
tural wealth by reading five good books, 
intelligently selected, than by spending 
two years in college. 

“The greatest need in America today 
is culture. Most young people realize 
this but vaguely. 

“The modern library satisfies the star- 
vation of the mind in very much the 
same manner that food satisfies the 
gnawing pangs of physical hunger. The 
day of the library that could be enjoyed 
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only by students and the wealthy is past, 
and the new generation is equipped thru 
the present day library for the constant 
battle of modern civilization that re- 
quires a keen intelligence of those who 
would succeed.” 


West Bend High School. During 
April the high school of West Bend was 
transformed into a museum and exposi- 
tion of handicraft and objects of art 
when the leisure time and hobby show 
was put on as a project of the vocational 
guidance department under the direction 
of Miss Gertrude Forrester. Exhibits of 
leisure time achievements occupied three 
floors. Clubs and organizations partici- 
pated in the undertaking, also the pub- 
lic library with its “Books of Leisure 
Time Interests at the Public Library” 
and the slogan “The Library is the Hub 
of the Avocational Wheel.” The corre- 
lation of books and interests was carried 
out in connection with many exhibits. 
The room with the stamps had the new 
books and magazines on stamp collect- 
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ing, and those in charge of their ex- 
hibits answered many questions by re- 
ferring to the catalogues and books on 
stamps which were on a separate table. 
Miss Forrester is also chairman of the 
book selecting committee of the public 
library board. 


Wisconsin Rapids. By action of the 
County Board of Supervisors, an appro- 
priation of $1000 was voted to be ap- 
portioned among the public libraries of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Marshfield and Ne- 
koosa in proportion to the free rural cir- 
culation of each. The proposal was 
brought before the Board as a protest 
against the necessity of rural people pay- 
ing a fee for library service following 
the county’s withdrawal of its appropria- 
tion of $2500 to the libraries. 

A bird house building contest, which 
is to be an annual event, was recently 
held, and the bird houses were exhibited 
at the library. Miss Borge states that 
an “amazingly large number of books 
were consulted by the young artisans.” 


Wisconsin Library Association 
Milwaukee October 10-12 
Hotel Pfister 
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Philosophy and Religion 
Coffin, Henry S. God’s turn. 1934. 
100p. Harper, $1. 252 


A selection of timely sermons by the 
president of Union Theological seminary, 
New York. 


Jacks, L. P. Elemental religion. 1934. 


1438p. Harper, $1.75. 252 


“Elemental religion arises from the ex- 
perience which all men have of being in 
contact with an all-penetrating power which 
makes not only for righteousness in the 
narrow sense, but for excellence in every 
form and is, indeed, the dynamic of the 
whole universe.” Altho addressed first of 
all to preachers this little book may carry 
inspiration for the layman as well. 


Jenkins, Burris. Let’s build a new world. 
1934. 96p. Harper, $1. 252 


Sermons with a timely and popular ap- 
peal, often taking their themes from a 
novel, a picture, a play, or work of art. 
Night flight, Smilin’ through, Hamlet’s 
mental conflict, Undaunted by Decembers, 
Pearl Buck’s religion, are some of the titles. 


Steinberg, Milton. The making of the 


modern Jew. 1934. 317p.  Bobbs, 
$2.50. 296 
An interesting analysis of those factors 


which seem to explain the mystery of Jew- 
ish survival, also a study of psychological 
and sociological factors which have pro- 
duced the modern Jew. The survival of 
Judaism depends on three things: the in- 
fluence of anti-Semitism, the success of ef- 
forts to find a new ideology for Judaism, 
and the re-percussions of Zionist work in 
Palestine. 


Social Problems 


Willard E. Gold and _ your 
1934. 164p. McBride, $1.75. 
332.4 


A brief popular exposition of present day 
problems and proposals as expressed in 
terms of money. The author insists, how- 
ever, that “our problems are not money 
problems” and an early return to a gold 
Standard is no panacea. 

See Booklist 30: 201 Mar. '34. 


Atkins, 
money. 


Branch, Mary Sydney. Women and 
wealth. 1934. 1583p. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, $2. 396 


A statistical study of the relation of 
women to wealth as taxpayers, owners of 
property, gainfully employed workers, and 
as buyers, and managers of family income. 
In part the evidence supports statements on 
the subject made a year or so ago in an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly. Records of 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission were used 
extensively in the study. 

See Booklist 30:268 May ’34. 


Chamberlain, John A. Commercial law. 
1934, 298p. Am. Tech. Soc., $2. 
347.7 


“A practical treatise covering the funda- 
mental principles of law as applied to busi- 
ness in general, with special reference to 
the common law affecting commercial trans- 
actions.” (Subtitle) Intended for the lay- 
man and should meet the need for informa- 
tion on the subject in a small library. 

See Booklist 30: 268 May ’34. 


The United States 
in world affairs. 1934. 324p. Harper, 
$3. 327 


A review of foreign relations covering 
among other subjects the gold crisis, the 
Economic conference, Cuba and the Carib- 
bean, Debts and armaments, Russia and the 
Far East. 


Lippmann, Walter. 


Overstreet, H. A. A guide to civilized 
loafing. 1934. 2238p. Norton, $2. 
301 


Such chapters as The fun of handling 
materials, Being social, Building the skillful 
body, Being alone, Adventuring with thought, 
offer suggestions for the intelligent and en- 
joyable use of leisure. 


Seldes, George. Iron, blood and profits. 
1934. 397p. Harper, $2.50 341.6 


This is one of two books that have ap- 
peared almost simultaneously on the _ sub- 
ject of the profits of war. They follow 
close after similarly startling charges made 
in the magazine Fortune. In 1921 the 
League of Nations made the _ statement 
“Wars are promoted by the competitive zeal 
of private armament firms.’ The author 
has been busy collecting the evidence on 
which such a statement is based. The other 
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book is Merchants of death, by Engelbrecht 
and Hanighen, published by Dodd, Mead. 


Sprague, O. M. W. Recovery and com- 
mon sense. 1934. 96p. Houghton, 
$1. 330.973 


A criticism of the administration’s mon- 
etary policies. 


See Booklist 30: 244 Apr. '34. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Goode, Kenneth M. Modern advertising 
makes money. 1934. 2083p. Harper, 
$2.75. 659.1 


A timely discussion of advertising tak- 
ing account of conditions imposed by the 
N RA codes. 


Jacobson, Edmund. You must relax. 


1934. 201p. illus. Whittlesey House, 
$1.50. 613 


A serious work not only stressing the im- 
portance of muscular relaxation but telling 
the patient how to accomplish it. Has chap- 
ters on Overactive nerves, Quieting your 
nerves, How to relax lying down, How to 
relax while active, The quest for sleep, and 
similar subjects. 


See Booklist 30: 271 May ’34. 


Peterson, Roger Tory. A field guide to 


the birds. 1934. 167p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2.75. 598 
A bird book on a new plan intended to 


serve as a guide to the identification of 
birds in the field. Based on the principle 
that in the open one cannot see all of the 
markings that would be visible if the bird 
were held in the hand. Hence there is a 
simplification, with an attempt to set forth 
distinguishing characteristics of the bird in 


action. Drawings and plates are designed 
for this purpose. Well indexed and a worth- 
while addition. 


Read, Arthur D. The profession of for- 
estry. 1934. G€8p. illus. Macmillan, 
$1.25. 634.9 


A little book intended primarily as a vo- 
cational guide for young men considering 
forestry as a life work but of interest also 
to the reader who wants a broad view of 
the situation. Considers The business of 


forestry, The employment of foresters, and 
The demand, remuneration, qualification of 
foresters. 
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Fine Arts 


Sears, Minnie Earl, ed. Song index sup- 
plement. 1934. 366p. Wilson, Ser- 
vice basis. 016.784 or 784 


“An index to more than 7000 songs in 
104 song collections comprising 124 vol- 
umes.” (Title page) 

See Booklist 30: 266 May ’34. 


Tyler, George C. Whatever goes up. 
1934, 317p. illus. Bobbs, $3. 792 


Reminiscences of a _ theatrical producer 
who in his time was responsible for such 
stage hits as The man from home, The 
dawn of a tomorrow, Sherlock Holmes, and 
Disraeli and who brought the Irish players 
to America. Full of names and anecdotes 
that will interest older theater goers. 


Williams, Elena E. Keeping campers fit. 
1934. 227p. Dutton, $2.50. 796 


The author, a trained nurse, writes from 
her experience in girls camps. She dis- 
cusses the health organization of such a 
camp, what to do in emergencies, etc. On 
a specialized subject, but librarians may 
want to know about it in case a need for 
such information should arise. 

See Booklist 30: 273 May ’34. 


Literature 
Frost, Frances. Woman of earth. 1934. 
97p. Houghton, $2. 811 or 821 


A series of lyric poems, carrying a nar- 
rative, yet each complete in itself. By a 
New England poet whose deep feeling for 
the earth has been expressed in three earlier 
books. 


Leonard, William Ellery, tr. Gilgamesh: 


epic of old Babylonia. 1954. 80b. 
Viking, $2. 811 or 821 
Mr. Leonard has made this verse trans- 
lation of an old Babylonian epic, perhaps 


the oldest epic poem, using as a basis the 
German version of Herman Ranke. Pro- 
fessor Ranke and Mr. Leonard worked to- 
gether on the translation during Professor 
Ranke’s year in Madison as Carl Schurz 
professor, the result is a scholarly work 
likely to take a permanent place in litera- 
ture. 


Leslie, Kenneth. Windward rock. 1934. 
61p. Macmillan, $1.50. 811 or 821 


A book of poems marked by freshness 
of point of view and a gift for phrase mak- 
ing. 
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Lueccock, Halford E. Contemporary 
American literature and _ religion. 
1934. 300p. Willett, Clark, $2. 810 


A new approach to the subject of litera- 
ture which might have been entitled Modern 
literature’s challenge to religion, for even 
in the irreligious literature of the times the 
author finds challenge. There are chapters 
on Post-war realism, America’s picture al- 
bum, Disillusionment and futility, War lit- 


erature, Social discontent and protest, and 
similar subjects. A few individual authors, 
Dreiser, Anderson and others, are treated 


at some length. Poetry and criticism are 
considered as well as Fiction. 


McCord, David. The crows. 1934. 84p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 811 or 821 
This morning when I heard the crows 
Blaming the rows 
Of city houses ... 

These are poems of a city man remember- 
ing his country heritage. Old in subject 
matter—the earth, the sea—but modern in 
their precision and_ intellectual content. 
Beautifully printed and made. 


Sutton, M. Dorothy. Lyric dawn. 1934. 
62p. Dorrance, $1. 811 or 821 
A slight and unpretentious little book 
made up of songs on simple themes that 
have a perennial appeal. 
Yeats, William Butler. Letters to the 
new island. 1934. 222p. Harvard 
univ. press. $2.50. 824 
A collection of articles and reviews con- 
tributed to Boston and Providence news- 
papers in this Irish poet’s early years. Of 
interest to collectors and students of his 
work. 
See Booklist 30: 249 Apr. ’34. 


History—Travel—Biography 


Bonn, M. J. The American adventure, 
a study in bourgeois civilization. 1934. 
3818p. John Day, $2.50. 917.3 
Written for a German audience and trans- 

lated, this history of the United States may 

interest readers in larger libraries for its 
point of view. 
See Booklist 30:250 Apr. ’34. 


Early, Eleanor. And this is Washing- 
ton. 1934. 285p. illus. Houghton, 
$1.50. 917.53 
Lively and entertaining, if somewhat flip- 

pant and in a few minor instances inaccu- 

rate, guide to Washington. Mixes history 
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with its sightseeing and its reading will 
make a visit to the capital much more in- 
teresting and profitable. 


Gillmor, Frances and Wetherill, Louisa 
Wade. Traders to the Navajos. 1934. 
265p. illus. Houghton, $3. 970.1 


A narrative of personal experiences in the 
Navajo country. Mrs. Wetherill, as the 
child of southwestern pioneers, grew up in 
the country and later married John Weth- 
erill, one of the famous Wetherill brothers 
who were pioneers in exploring the ancient 
civilizations and discoverers of the Rainbow 
bridge. Interesting as a narrative and as 
an interpretation of the Navajo. 


Jacobsen, Betty. <A girl before the mast. 
1934, 264p. illus. Scribner, $2. 
910.4 


Because she was born the daughter of 
a Norwegian sea captain and spent the first 
five years of her life on board his ship, and 
because when she worked as a stenographer 
after she had graduated from a Brooklyn 
high school, she had the good fortune to type 
the manuscript of Grain Race and got to 
know its author, Allan Villiers, Betty Jacob- 
sen was able to realize her ambition to sail 
before the mast. This book gives a straight- 
forward unembellished account of her voy- 
age as an apprentice around the Horn from 
Melbourne to Falmouth. A fine book for 
girls. 


Laughlin, Clara E. Traveling through 
life. 1934. 319p. Houghton, $3. 921 
Clara E. Laughlin, who is known now 

chiefly for her travel books and travel serv- 

ice, had led an interesting life as editor 
and free lance writer before she began to 


specialize in travel, and with her gift for 
gossipy narrative she makes it very read- 


able. 


Lengyel, Emil. The New Deal in Europe. 
1934. 312p. Funk, $2. 940.5 
A treatise on the economic and political 

policies of Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin, 

which brings out very clearly the much 
greater degree of governmental interference 
with both capital and labor involved in 
these systems than in the American New 

Deal. Written by a Hungarian scholar, in 

language intelligible to laymen. 
See Booklist 30: 275 May ’34. 


Lyman, George D. The saga of the 
Comstock lode. 1934. 399p. illus. 
Scribner, $3.50. 979.3 


Readers of John Marsh, pioneer will re- 
member how well Mr. Lyman can tell a 
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story. He has a good one to tell here in 
this account of the boom days in Virginia 
City, Nevada, following the discovery of 
silver in 1859. With a wealth of frontier 
lore, a chapter on Mark Twain and a fas- 
cinating selection of illustrations, it has a 
wide popular appeal, as well as a timely 
one, now that silver is again an issue. 


MacMillan, Donald B. How Peary 
reached the Pole. 1934. 306p._ illus. 
Houghton, $3. 919.8 


The story of Peary’s expedition to the 
Pole retold by his assistant commander. 
The author feels that there are still some 
questions to be cleared up with regard to 
Peary’s achievement and also that Peary’s 
character has been misunderstood, and his 
purpose in writing is to do away with all 
such misunderstandings. 


Pearson, Hesketh. The Smith of Smiths. 
1934. 336p. Harper, $3. 921 


Biography of a famous figure of the early 
19th century, a member of the clergy of the 
established church and famed as the wit- 
tiest man in England. Frequent quotations 
show the range of his wit and the book will 
find interested readers in larger libraries. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. On our way. 
1934. 3800p. John Day, $2.50. 973.9 


This is President Roosevelt’s review of 
his own administration. It is partly made 
up of public speeches and radio talks, with 
executive orders and other official matter in 
the appendix. Characterized by the infor- 
mality that marks all of the President’s 
words and acts. 

See Booklist 30: 275 May ’34. 


Toller, Ernst. I was a German. 1934. 
294p. Morrow, $2.75. 921 


The autobiography of this young German 
dramatist tells of his boyhood and youth, 
student days in France, experiences in the 
world war and in a military prison, end- 
ing with his release. Altho the account does 
not come down to the present time the pref- 
ace is dated “The day my books were burned 
in Germany,” 


Vestal, Stanley. Warpath. 1934, 291p. 
illus. Houghton, $3. 970.1 


“The true story of the fighting Sioux told 
in a biography of Chief White Bull.” A 
companion volume to the author’s Sitting 
Bull, as the subject of this biography, who 
is still living at the age of 80, is a nephew, 
son of Sitting Bull’s favorite sister. 
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Local History 


Greenwood: hub of Clark county, Wis- 
consin 1844-1934; comp. by members 
of the Woman’s Club. 1934. unp. 
illus. Neuenfeldt & O’Connell, Green- 
wood, Wis., $2.50; pa. $1.85. 977.528 


The Woman’s club of Greenwood has 
done a piece of work that might be emu- 
lated elsewhere in bringing together the 
records of the early days of their town. In 
this case the book they have published is 
of more than local interest because of the 
history of lumbering in the region and the 
dictionary of lumbering terms. In addition 
there are many lively and spicy anecdotes 
that give the flavor of pioneer days. Mrs. 
J. S. Andrews, librarian of the Greenwood 
Public Library, is one of the authors. 


Fiction 


Bindloss, Harold. Valley gold. 
8355p. Stokes, $2. 


A story of the Pacific northwest, in the 
vicinity of Vancouver, of a young rancher 
turned aside for a time from his simple hon- 
est course and his love for a neighboring 
girl of his own kind by the presence in the 
community of a clever promoter and his 
designing sister. A _ straightforward story 
to be recommended to western readers. 


1934, 


Bottome, Phyllis. Private worlds. 1934. 


3842p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A story involving both doctors and pa- 
tients in a large mental hospital, but more 
particularly the emotional situation among 
four people, Charles, the new superinten- 
dent, Alec and Jane, fellow workers on his 
staff, and Sally, Alec’s wife. A novel into 
which the reader enters from the first page 
to be held until the last. 


Bower, B. M. The flying U 

1934. 304p. Little, $2. 

An average western tale in which myste- 
rious outlaws, raiding and driving off cat- 
tle are thwarted by an engaging young 
cowboy. 


strikes. 


Bridge, Ann. The ginger griffin. 1934. 


409p. Little, $2.50. 


An apparently good picture of Peking dip- 
lomatic and commercial circles. The heroine, 
an English girl on a visit, becomes involved 
in two love affairs and marries the man 
she cares least for. Her character devel- 
opment is rather well worked out and the 
book is free from some of the unpleasant 
aspects of Peking picnic. 
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Hawley, Harriet Smith. Bless you Betsy. 
1934, 256p. Henkle, $2. 


Since the days of Daddy Long-Legs, sto- 
ries of orphan asylum children have been 
popular. In this one, Betsy, a lively and 
original child of ten, is taken into the home 
of a prim and not very imaginative spinster. 
Her growing up, her education and the dis- 
covery of her parentage make a story many 
older girls and women will like. 


Helton, Roy. Nitchey Tilley. 1934. 
3852p. Harper, $2. 


The story of a boy brought up in unusual 
seclusion even for a southern mountaineer 
and of his adventures and experiences when 
he goes out into the world. Interesting for 
its situation and point of view. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Superstition cor- 
ner. 1934, 268p. Harper, $2.50. 


The author has gone back to Elizabethan 
days to tell the story of gallant Kate Alard 
against the religious background of the 
times. Kate is a loyal Catholic and, too 
honest and forthright to play safe, she de- 
fies the edicts of parliament as she has 
always defied conventions. A well told and 
swiftly moving tale. 


Niles, Biair. Maria Paluna, 1934. 
3834p. Longmans, $2.50. 

An historical novel of Guatamala at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. The charac- 
ter around whom the story revolves is Pa- 
luna, later christened Maria Paluna by the 
Spanish priests, a high-born native girl 
whose father entrusts her to the conquerors. 
Her love for Leon de Gonzales is the cen- 
tral fact of her life and her devoticn to him 
in the long years after his death and her 
vitality make her a notable character in fic- 
tion. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The man with- 
out nerves. 1934. 3811p. Little, $2. 


Oppenheim is at his best in this tale and 
tells an exciting and convincing story of 
intrigue and mystery. 


Stebbins, Lucy Poate. Singing to Syl- 
via. 1934. 251p. Henkle, $2. 


A tragic accident suddenly deprives the 
Wycherleys of both father and mother. 
Sylvia, the oldest, is confronted with the 
choice between marrying Hugo and sending 
Clelia and the twins away to school, or 
postponing her marriage and making a home 
for the children. Fortified by the friendship 
of a young minister she decides on the lat- 
ter course, and there is a happy ending. A 
simple and somewhat sentimental ilttle 
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story. Ought to be admirable for convales- 
cent reading with its wide margins, large 
print and pleasant story. 


Terhune, Albert Payson. Letters of 
marque. 1934. 277p. Harper, $2. 

A good mystery story of hidden treasure 
in a New Jersey manor house. Has no 
murders, but features a fine dog and the 
plot hinges on his psychology. 


Uzzell, Thomas H. ed. Short story hits, 
1933. 19384. 3890p. Harcourt, $2. 


The second issue of a short story annual 
containing stories selected from _ several 
types of magazines, graded as All fiction; 
Big circulation; Literary, Experimental, 
Proletarian and Regional. More widely in- 
clusive than O’Brien with possibly more of 
popular interest, and comments that will be 
of value to the student or young writer. 


White, Nelia Gardner. Family affair. 

1934. 3870p. Stokes, $2. 

Subjected to the ordeals of a domineering 
mother-in-law and a restless husband, Mary 
Goodspeed finds that the happiness which 
she is seeking lies in meeting and sur- 
mounting the trying incidents of everyday 
life. The setting is a charming house in 
the country, where Mary lives with her 
family group, including also her daughters, 
two lively, adorable little girls and one of 
high school age, Grampa-Vincent, and 
Corny, faithful servant. Reminiscent of 
Hathaway House. 

See Booklist 30:255 Apr. ’34. 


Williams, Valentine. The portcullis 
room. 1934. 329p. Houghton, $2. 
A fair mystery with an unusual setting 

on a small island that lends atmosphere 

to the plot. 


‘Children’s Books 


Adams, Katharine. Grey eyes. 1934. 
267p. Macmillan, $1.75. 

“An American girl manages to get away 
from her relatives and chaperone at Nice 
and sets forth on an adventurous walking 
trip through the mountains. Among other 
improbable adventures, she manages. to 
bring together Pascal and Karsh, twin 
brother and sister who have been separated 
from each other and from their family since 
birth. The vivacity and mystery will be in- 
teresting to girls. 


D’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar. The Lord’s 
prayer. 1934. illus. Doubleday, 
$1.75. 226.9 


This beautifully illustrated book, obtain- 
able in both the Catholic and Protestant 
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editions, will have limited appeal. Because 
of its artistic merit, it would be an addi- 
tion to the illustrators collection for the 
libraries which can afford to maintain such 
a thing. 


Flack, Marjorie. Tim Tadpole and the 
great bullfrog. 1934. illus. Double- 
day, $1. 


Tim Tadpole, who lived in a pond near 
the edge of a wood, felt sorry for himself 
because he could not sing and jump like the 
Great Bullfrog. He decided to swim in- 
stead and at last there came the wonderful 
day when he realized both of his ambitions. 
The little story is gay in style and has 
colorful illustrations. 


Mitchell, Lucy Sprague and Lambert, 
Clara. Manhattan now and long ago. 
1934. 310p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 

917.47 


Speed, size and complexity characterize 
this city of great contrasts. Two teachers 
write of the modern phases that have been 
necessitated by accommodating so many 
million people in such a small area, also 
about its history under the English, Dutch, 
Indians and even before men lived there. 
The background of each period is rich in 
detail, with emphasis placed on the con- 
tribution of each to the modern city. Pho- 
tographic illustrations and maps _ increase 
the interest and attractiveness of the book, 
while a regional index accompanying ten 
trips about the city and a bibliography add 
to its reference value. 


Morgan, Alfred. The story of  sky- 
scrapers. 1934. 218p. illus. Far- 
rar, $2. 690 


The story of all skyscrapers, and more 
particularly the Empire State Building, 
greatest of them all. Each step in the prog- 
ress of erection of this great building, which 
took less than a year, is minutely described. 
Illustrated by line drawings and _ photo- 
graphs. A chronological description of the 
stages through which the Empire State 
Building passed during its erection is added. 
While the style is not as popular, nor the 
photographs as striking as those in Naum- 
berg’s book on the same subject, there is 
probably more reading material here that 
will appeal to older readers. 
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Price, Margaret Evans. Monkey-do. 
1934. 149p. illus. Harper, $1.50. 


Don David, traveling in North Africa 
with his parents, secretly captures a live 
monkey. Family peace demanded _ that 
Monkey-do be left in a zoo until they re- 
turn to the United States. The story tells 
how he was stolen three times before Don 
David discovers him in Paris collecting pen- 
nies for an organ grinder, and decides to 
take him back to his native haunts. 


Ross, M. I. Land of the williwaws. 
1934. 207p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


Patagonian lakes are famous for sudden 
tornadoes which are called williwaws. One 
of these storms was responsible for the ship- 
wreck which helped bring about conditions 
under which thirteen year old Amy was 
able to prove to her cousins and uncle that 
a girl can be as interested in science as 
men. The entire Train family have a part 
in the unexpected scientffic expedition but 
it is Amy who brings home the laurels. 
The story will be interesting to boys and 
girls alike. 


Warner, Glenn S. “Pop” Warner’s book 
for boys. 1934. 3815p. illus. Mce- 
Bride, $2. 796 
This book by a famous coach covers track 

and field athletics as well as telling how 

to play baseball, basket ball, and football. 

The illustrations are drawings designed to 

illustrate points in the text. Boys will be 

much interested. 


Inexpensive reprints 


Lewisohn, L. Stephen Escott. Harper, 
$1. 


Young, F. B. Mr. and Mrs. Pennington. 
Harper, $1. 


White Oak library, $2. 


A new reprint series appearing in at- 
tractive format, printed from the original 
plates with paper of good quality. Prices 
of the original editions ranged from $2.50 
to $5. Illustrations that were part of those 
editions are omitted. Titles issued are: 

LaFollette, S. Art in America (709.73) 

Martin, BE. D. Meaning of a liberal edu- 
cation (370) 

Mumford, L. The golden day (810.9) 

Sticks and stones (720.97) 





